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ABSTRACT. 



. ^. 1 A complex and multi-facet^, problem faces VhQse 
seeking to provide sp.ecial Education to the thousands of ban'dicapped 
children residing in the nation* s rural ar;ea$. Tha major chlillen^e ; 
faciiiq rural administrators is. hpw t9 . deliver special education , ; 
effectively to ^mall n^imbers of handicapped children Who ar^. probably 
scattered geographically. A. rural district may' captain^ a .»ide ^ange 
' of hatfdicapped condition'^ spread over multiple grade levels ; few 
. teachets can 'deal with sueh a 'diverse arr^y of conditions. R.ural ' ^ 
districfBsJ^ ^ -be those loweist in income and . ca^ot easily supply 
facilities\or\ special equipment or ^recruit specialists to provide^ the 
ranae of . special educational services required by state and federal 
Iklis. ,8fegionalizati6h of aeveral school d^stxifcts can allow for. a 
*:;.V;t*d<$r, serviceSr but often the distances in^lvj^d are V ' 
'^^^i:'6iEii'bi*tive. (Federal^^ state, and court mandates ha^/^e given rise to a:" 
number of tra*iT[iing, ahalysis,\^and resource coordinating activities, 
and. the 1970'V have been a .time bfc great expansion an^ change in^, .V 
! special. education for rural areas. The .O.S, * Bureau of Education for * 
the Eaiidicapped^as- invested • in such* endeavor's as' 16. Regional . 
Resources .dentersr 19 D.irectLon Service Center^s, and a nuiaber pf ' .. 
colla;b,otati.ve. agre*em^nts with' Qt h ma -jot federal agencies. Jlfforts 
uhidertakexi^ithin indiyidual 'state's are/descr ibed at the ifo.nclusion 

- of this docuijent. and the author lis't^ a ""num^ber of recommendations for 

- future efforts*. (pS) , . ^ 
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. ' y5\ Developmient. of efficient ,communi cation and ^siippoift to rural 
■ • special educators V , ' / ' , ' ' 

XhiSvpap^^ also identify maj<)r trends in thiei*'^^ of 

stit6,. federal" and ^court mandates , as well as initial difficulties "rural 



; areas experienced in implemeritatipn of the federal statute, • The authors 
, Will look >at activities oif the Bureau of Eclucati^ forH 
which are fbtusse^* oh ^ural areas, and recommend (dr<gp«ions for future ' 
research ^ap^ p^cy^d^elopment. - ^ ' • ' ' ' " 



<pO ARE THE QHILDREN? 
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Acfeording ^o the Census Bi^eau, all geogra^c ares^? having a^ p 

of 2.500 or more are defined as urban and those with 2, '500.' or less as 

• ■ ' ■-■.*■• ■ . . ' ■ 

' - . •. ■ ■ . ■ ■: ' - , • ■\ ■ ^- • ' 

^rural. Jn 1975, .there were moBfi than 15 million Schfildreh enrolled in 

. • ■ . • \ ■ ■ ' , ' 

pdn-yietropolitan schools including 13^6»millioh white children and 1.8 ; 
million black' and other minprity children. Thirty-tw^ perCfent pf all ' • . 

' '■ . 'V ■ ■ ■■ ■ * ' ' ■ ■ 

children enrolled in il,800 public: schools in. the United States were : • . 

* ' ■* 

enrolled in noii-metropolitaq. areas ^ ^sed on thes^,figu±es, it is ^ ^ v 
.estimated that approximatVLy uSO, 000 handicapped childi^n reside in 

■ • ■ \ " ' ■ T ■ : ■ ' >■ ■■ ; . ■ < 



' ruril school districts. Baslfl on incidefice rates, however , ilp" to UJ5 

:■■ -"^^ ; ■■^ ^ - . .....v'^ ^• ■ ' y ^- ' • 

million -children "^wittf h^icapping conditions w^^UiX^ypf the populaition *' , . 
migkt be expectea in ^.hese areas^ - i- , ; . •• \ *: 

. •• ■■ .. ■ » ■ - ■'■ * 

Rural school' districts ar^ ^he. fastest growing school districts in the 

.. • ■ \ • A . • . - ■■ ..... .,' ' J ■ ■ •." ■■ . 

■ natipln* but are'^the due's .experiencing the most \apidly declining enrolltaents. 



Accowiingvto' Census data, urban population tfepsityavferaged 2,760 people . 

■■w'-^'- ■ . ' ^ *. ■ J . . • • . • • ' 

^•per squarie mile, wh^le Tural populatioa density averaged 15 people per 

isquace mile. There is considerable diyersity land variation; among rural ^ 
• ^cIk)qL districts in teirms of economic base, socioeconomic characteristics , J • 

political tfaditidtiS) community values, etc., even within tfie same state • 

.V--' ,3' ■ ■■■■ ' ' ■ V . ' 

. at region of the country/ • \ . , 

. ^ ■ ..J..- < . . - ; ... ■ : . 

A recent research report indicated ^at at least 5.. 21 percent of all 
" - rural schopl-a^ed ckrldren are not .enrolled in any school /^ij^ . ^ 



QOOi.: 

reas . 

reaison gjiven far children 9Ut of sct^ool^ is handicapping couditionsf-the* 



nearly twice the non-*enrollment r^te found in urb^h 4reas. ^' A majS^ 



lack of availablfe^ special education and/or the lacfe of jparental informati^pA. 
copLcetning |uch' services . , ^ /-* 

Ml state's- h^iye instituted *^child find** programs to locate handicapped ; 
»r*^childr^n wjio have! never^^been to .fecbooi^and to identify those handicapped / 
children 'already placed iri^^chool^^ hosp^itals ,^nstitutions , or corr69tional 

• ; - ■ V .•^^ ' ■■ ^' ;■ ■'; ' V ' ' ■ • ; 

fa'cilitieS vhOrare unsei;ved*ana.undersejtved- Effective child /find,. 



. efforts in <rural areas face problems of isol^tioii and 'spars ity. Children » 
•/ who anight be ^eferrep by neigl^borsv postmen, milkmen, or social service 

* *^roviders *aife easier ta hide wl^6n th^^^live in remote seclusion. Oftien 

:" ^- %• ■ • - V *' .--^ ' ■• ' ' '• ; ' 

. *j parenta* and neighbors have, takpn an Attitude ^bout "protecting" arid 

• . ^'hiding^^a handicapped child and may ^mf^ re^er the cjhild to an outside 

',a'genay*^ch as the scliool for assretatnce. Parents and the\ extdfted- ' 

V v.-d ■ '-^^ ^ - • ^ . ... V A. ^ ^ ■ 

family may flfeel ashamed about exposing a h^nd i (japped. chilli in a. . 
\ tigh^knit rural community and keep the cSild effectively h3i.dden*:^-f * 



Chi34 find' efforts in the rural states -are hindered by^imited com^ , 
muiiie^tionln* remote areas. Radio and" television public awareness spots 
are not applicable to rural villages in Alaska, isolated Indian reservations 
in Arizona^ or small mining communities in rural Idaho. States have 

• .• • ' * , ';/'■■ 

implemented unique case ' f landing and child find strategies such as' sky 
writing, house-to-house canvassing, visits by home extension agents, 
child tind coupons in church. bulletins , etc .^ Experience in Idahpi and . 
several Other rural states has found that personal contact is the most 
effective child find strategy.- ' ■" 

Research has^ndicated lihat feeographic^areas with poor prdnatal care, 
reduced health care, andj low^r soc;^o-e€onomic levels have greater prevalence 
*o£ certain handicapping conditions such as mental retardat:ion and leafrning . 
disabilities . A disprop^i;tionate number of children with l:^ese. ha'ndiqapping 
conditions may be: identified in rural areas as needing spdcjial ediica'tion ; 



• 



4iJ:of fa|ai].ies" 



:ommuni'ty ^o 



and related services. Often there isjja selective migratic 

with similar handic^aptifed children to a school district or 
' 1 A - ^ 

-that special educati^^can be provided and.parehtST.can fii'd support from 

other parents with similar problems . This may result in^^arger numbers 

• of handijcapped children to be served in a rural cqmmuhitsf. Placement by 

heali^h -and welfare agencies of handicapped children in foster homes and 

group intermediate care facilities may also affect tlfe^-numberls of- certain 

types of handicapped children to be served in ru£i^l''schg6T districts. . 

Rural is chool .districts near state institutions also find a larger number . 

of severely handicapped children to be served becausei of deinstitutional- 

■-7-. ■ . \ r ' ■ 

. izatilpn efforts and becau^ of the _seGurity parents have; for a backup 



.pi; 



ace: 



nent in the institution if. needfed. Statistics on the number of 



handicapped childrep. identified under P,E\ '94-142 in <riiral states, ; 
Kowevet/ don't show a disproportionate- number of childreiuidentif ied as 
compared to' ftbre Urban states. Tfee In most rural states vary from 6,12^ 

of thfe to'tal 5-17 population enrolled in special education to .a , high of - 

^ ■ •'■/. ■ { " , ■ ♦ • 

ll-46%, ' The national a^^erage is 8.12% and comparable figui-es for the 15 

• •■ ' • * *■ ' *. »' 

least rural states are 6,^9% and 11.68%,: ^ V 

' ' '•■ .■ . ' V'- ' ■ ■ ■ :• ■■■ ■ ■■ 

" ■ ' ' . ■ ■ : . ■ ■/-• ■•• ■ 



WHAT ARE EltlCIENT SERVICE DELIVERY OPTIONS? 



■V V'' 



The major chalj^nge facing rural administrators is how to deliver/ 
special ed^ucatifen and telated servi^ces effectivej.y l^o small numbers of, 
handicapped children who' are probably scattered goegraphically: 6?6uping 

of children on any kind of homogeneduis b^sis is ^^irtually impossible. In 

. ■ ' » i ^ ■ • ' 

Idaho, for example, 86% of special education programs for handicapi)ed 
children are heterogeneous, ^searving- small numbers of children .who' have 
several kinds of handicaps. Several states^have turned to regional . 

* . ■ - ■ ■ s '9 

service units for more efficient service delivery. Such regionalization 

by several school districts can allow for a range of special educatidn 

•• ' ' • . ' ' ■ . - . ' . ' ' 

and reflated services with fewiai: teacher^ ^nd admiliistrat 

' needed, than if similar services were' provided in i'sdividual school -1' 

■ ■ ^ . • " '. ' . ■ .\- ... .. ■ /■ *^ * 

Sjistricts. However; the use of intermediate €|<lucational units, school \/ 

corporations", multi-districi units, or other types oi regional programs ' 

to -serve handicapped children more efficiently often results in squabblxng^ 

over th^ locus of decisionmakings control in 'such an admihistrat^-ve un^t, 

its location, the loss of community pride and ownership in programs, j(aid^ 

higher trafljpportation costs. The Savings in instructional and attendance 



fupct^^ons accruied from serving larger numbers of students can be negated 
by greater costs of trgnsportatibn,* more -4'rivers^^d f tie 1, and faster-^' 
bus depreciation. ; The provision of related services often demands 
additional transportation arrangementsl. Students traveling to regional 
service units may find themselves riding a bus up tb an h<J|iir 'and a half 
a day or longer--a factor which may make regional programs 'impossible- or 
imprudent fdr more seriously hiandic^ped students. 



^ 6 

le consulting teacher model and ^he placement of 



For the mildlyV handicapped in rurall areas, "mains treaming" has historically 
been the rule rather than the exception. It is usually not difficult to 
implement in a mannei that focusses on the educational need of each ' 
handicapped child. 

special education .r;el3urc^ teachers within uthe regular classroom are 
alternative arrangemj&ts that haveV})een well-utilized in rural areas 
with limited classroOT space ."^ \^ '-. ' 

In contM^t, service ^elivery options Within a jrural sch6ol district for 
severely handicapped^^h^ is more limited, particularly fot emotionally 

disturbed and pirofou^lly retai:ded hhildren. . It\may-.be difficult to ; ^ 

, justify the employme^ of a teacher and an aide' for two enjotionally ^ 
dis^turbed children oMthree severely handicapped children with limited » 
commuiiication or sellEielp skills.' Jlewly-tra^ned special education 
teachers usually do M[t have adequate skills for teaching a wide variety 
of handicapped childiM^ across^ several age levels. The availability of 
physical therapists,* I'^cupatipnal therapy andT^ther personnel ne6ded| 



^ 0 



to provide related seiryices to . handicapped* children is likewise- limited'*. 



in rural school disti;a;c:ts 



By and large, effective uses of techno logy^h^e-^^^ been explored. ^ • \ 
Teacher conunuiu.cation and assistance can tie;t£:;ansmitted via television 
and resource hot-lin^s.^ Various -applicationjs df cdmptiter technology can 
provide additional resources and altern^^y^ models of service delivery 
for. rural special educators. * ^ 

IS THERE AN ABfeUATE FINANCIAL BASE TO' DEVELOP ^EFFECTIVE SERVICE 
DELIVERY OpAqNS FOR ,ffi\NDICAPPED ' CHILDREN IN RURAL :AREAS? ' 

^ ■ b ^ • - . ■ , ■ - . * . » *L 

Not too l6iig ago, .s-tate aid for special education an the public schoals . 
was very limited and ffn some states nonexistent. At the begiiming of • V 

t^i^; 1970' s; speciajL- education had grown to be the- largest single category 

" ■ " * ■. , . \ \ ' ' i ' ' ' . ■ : ■ K ■ 

of 'State aid, wit^h the._e:^<repti6n of capital outlay. Data for fiscal 

■ • ■ ■ • ■ ■ '■ 

■ ■ . ^ ♦ ■• ■ ..■ • ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ • 

yt2ar l9J2 ^indicated that state "^id for spe^cial education was at least 

50^ greater than aid fdr piipil transporation, 100% greater than aid for 

.■ • , . ' * ■ 

' vocational education, and at least 300% .greater than stsfte funding for 

1 1 
fi<lln|«Bnsatory education, i ^ 



rt decisioDf^ andf state and federal T^ar/i 



CoiirC decisioDf^ andf state and federal^^aws have bad a tremendous effect 
on state funding for special educatiba.. Expenditures of $910 million in^ 
1972 ii^reased to $2.5 billion in 1976. The state sharcT of special 
education costs currently averages ^bout 55%, the local 31%, , anid th^ 1 
federal X4%. However, the^ figures vary from state to state. For ■ 
exdmple, t^e^fedHral share of, special e^uca.tioh varies from a high of 
, 44% to a low. of 10%.^,. . ■ ' * " • ' 



The increase in state funding foryspecial education has paralleled the 
increase in the percenta^^^^^^^^^ chil<fren served; i.e., 5.9% in , 

1972, 8.3% iu. 1975, 9.0% in 1976, and over 10% in 1979. States, however, 
have a long way to go in' 1 fully funding special education, ^he total / 
local and state costs foi^^special education in 1976 was $4.6 billion. 
Providing full servicer^^^l h^ndicapepd children may require, an 

' ' * 9 ■■ 

.estimated $9.2 billion. ■% • 

The two toajor school finanpe problems in rural arqas are the, uneven 
geographic distribution o4 property and income wealth, and the spars i^yv 
of population that leads -^o higher educational expenditures. 

As measured by property wd|Ltli, the poorest sqhool distric^|^s are r^iral. 
A stiidy ofs thirteen stateajlin all 3;egions of the country done by the 
Syracuse Ufliversity Researcjh Corporation indicates that rural areas had 

the lowest amount of per pjii>il expenditures p^roportionate to their , state 

1.0" * • ' • - 

and 'local revenue. . 



Rural schogl districts al^o tend to be the poorest in income. In anaiyzing 
U.S« Census data Gonce-rniiiig the percentage of household earnings under 
$3,000', in all states except New York, -ihe highest concentrat^b«n of / 

families were in rural areas. With the exception of New York^ New 

■ ■ ■ *■ •'.»** • '■ ■' ' 

Jersey, and Massachusetts, the lowest concentration of families earning 
over $10,600 vere in rural areas. ' Fewer wealthy* people and greater 
numbers of poor people result in a limited ability to pay school and ; 

ri • * ' " 

- othet taxes. ' ' ; 

/ 



■ • . ■ ■ 

Perhaps the most significant variable affecting the costs of providing 

• . . . ■ . " '■ ' • . 

special 'education in* ruraL areas is the effect of sparsity on Che cost 
•j per. •pupil. Higher costs are incurred iir transporting handicappe^l pupils . 
in sparsely: populated areas to and from school. The low incidence of , • 
certain handicapping condition^ and the need to provide dnique related . 
services often requires ..that 'handicapped children be .bused to another, 
school district^ regional center,^ or commlmity^^rvice agency. 



The ^iecond additiojaal cost element due to sparsi'ty rs' the small is chodl - 
effect. Higher costs per pupil of instructional salaries and administrative 
costs,' eneijgy cdsts, and maintenance, are found due tQ low incideade of * 
handicapped: chi^ldren to be served. It is not possible^to^provide a low 

cost program in a school district with. one deaf child, two Bl^^pil- ch^dren> 

]f\ ■. ' ■ .'■ ■.** " ■ • . ■ , ■ ■ 

and perhaps three physi^^ally or mentally handicapped children,^ .Because 

. ■ ■ .'■ f ■ ■ ^ ' ■ • . ■ 

it -is alsa|;dif f icalt* to recruit physipal. therapists, speech therapistSj ^ 

pr psycho^gists to provide" necessaVy related services, these services 

r. * /. . " fi; ' ■ . • ^ * • 

jpften ha^^o be purchased from private providers on a part-ti&e contractual 

" " ■ 1 ' ' ' ■ ■ ' "• • ■ ''^ 

|ibasis at iStre expensive prices, * . a . 
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;'{ policies' and pycedures^ for :financing educati^^^ 

)£;ograins foM exceptional children havje been chanjging dramatically over ^' 
;he last fetj^ears with the advent of state and federal mandatory laws" 
md recent emmxasis on equalization and equity for all children in state 
lUd formulas, ^historically, states have '^sed a combination^ <yf funding 
jatterns* to aiq^^chool districts and help compensate for the addit^ional 
fosts of specia^^ducation. Bernstein •et, . al. classified state 'special 
education fundinamatterns as follows: \ * , /• r . \m 



1*/^ Unit 'Support -".schd are reinAursed a fixed sum by 

^ ' ' •/ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■■ ■ ' ' - • . ■ ■ ■ 

^ the state for a clasjsrooin unit or pupils teacher/ ratio unit. ^ 



2. Wei^ht^d Unit" - pupils afre weighted Bccording to handicapped % 
X * . '^tatJ^^ai* amount &i funding is based on ;the tptiar-Weight^d v v ^ . 



lit *a ^sdiopl district has |n its pbo^raps . ^ ' " 

.3. Percentage - a percentage of .full costs or certain costs is the 

C,, basis for ^stributing state support. ^ " ^ - • 

. • • 

4^ Personnel school, districts are reimbursed for salaries bf 
personnel ^ejiployed in ispeci^,„pAication programs. 



5. Straight Sum - School districts are reimbursed 3 specif ic sum o 



money per pupil for each type of handicap. . - _ 

. ,v ■ . . . ° ; ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ . ■ .■■ -. ■ .;■ 

6^. Exce-ss Cost - schoCi. districts compute the cost of educatiiiig 
handicappe^ children and subtract from -it -the average 6ost of 
educating a refular child. The statie then -fully or partially . 
reimburses the excess cost to each school district. • 

Thomas found when examing relationships between states on expendittils 
for special education that per capita personal income was the predominant, 
variable related to the extent of spfic?.al education provided. WilkerC '. 
and Callahan also observed that the wealthier , socially homogeneous 
^burbanjBistricts have been the first to develop the expertise and the 



willingness to commit new funds for^speciaP^eduqation. However, in 

;V ^ ■ ■ ' . - • • ' ' - * . ' ■ "• • . \ 

.examiniiQg the expansion^ of special education funding between 1:972. and 

Wilken an4 Porter found that -expansion depended more heavily on' " 
thfi overall strength of the state-local education revenue system, T^se 
states which had a history of inability to support education! revenue 
growth were least able ^to increase funding for special education. 
Again, they confirmed the commonly' accepted notion that schooL districts 
with relatively g^pater wealth had a greater concentration of special 
education funding. These findings suggest t^at the adequacy overall of 
the. sdhoql finance system miy be the most, impiprtaiit- factor to concentrate 
on in looking at special education growth and support.. Thus, in examining 

' ' •■. ■ ■ ' " ., • ' ' , ' • ^^ ■■ ' ' 

special, education services in rural areas, it: may^-be ipost'ijaportant to . 
Ibok at the' general equit^y of . funds distributipn; ' - - 

• i 

" . - ■ • ■ " ■ . ' ■ • ■ • • 

" ' ■ ^ ' ■ .. . " * ■ ■ ■ ' \- - 

:.M6st. of the literature on school, finaace reform and its ynpact on rur^l- 

areas suggests the need for specialised factors for riiralness. Still, 

the findings on the impact of thes6. changes in^seyei^^l states is mixed. 

In 25 of the 50 states, density of population is currently considered in / 

■ -• . ■ . ■ . ^* ' ' ■ .. . • . . . ' . . ../'■■-•■■■r'^'' ■ 

the genera J state 'finance jpaf-tern to offset the diff-erences in costs . . 

ihcurred by rural school districts: jCaflahan and Wilken report that 

rural areas* could be treated^ more justly. Yefi frven with special 

t • ' . . • ■ ■ ■ • .' . ■ ■ . ■ , . - ' 

factors in the finance forinula .in ^Utah and a. sophisticated we;Lghti|ig ' _ 

" • ^ . ■ ■ • .• ' ■ . ■ •■ * . ' * ^ ' • * . . 

system in Florida, they alsp fijad that these twbf states were, initially 
ui^able to assure that poor rural communities were able to take/ advantage, 

• . ■ ' ^- , ■ ■ *. ■ , >. • • , ■ - ,' ; ./•■■■■ 

of mdre favorable funding opportunities. In New Mexico where ^special 
fafctors have been idcliided in the funding formula^ efforts at program 
s improvement 'were stymied by the inablMty to_xBcruit appropriate' teaching 



12. 



■ft 



persoiaei. In both-^Utah. and Florida, i^entifiGatiW of ha'ndicapped ' - 

■ * ■ ■ • ' ■ ' '■■ ' ■ " \ \ '■ ■ 
/^il&ir tf^ low., in poorer ^rui?al districts desp^tfe. favorable reimbursement 

v'i'W;"* "* \. '.• ■ . . ^ ' ^- ■ '-'f^ ' ' * • • • " 17 ■ ■ 

• progjTam^^ and evicience of hjLgh' coricentrations *6f r^pecial needs' students.. ' ^ ^ * 

'.S'-'-':^ •.. . • •■ ■ - ■ . • ■ • \>.' r ^ , ' ' 

As J: final comment on/ the * issue, at least o^e report sugglsstrS. that rural 

■ •: J.r ■• ^- •: ' . ^ ' ' \ : . • V / \ ; • . 

slow the pjce of "equitable school finance reform ^nd;.^ 
resttlt in needle — , — — „ ^ 



adjustments may slow tue pa 

'"■■■ ■■1 • . ; ■ . ^ . V . ■ - I ■ -IB 

Ittlt in needless . aid being . distribute^' to districts less in need. 



As states continue their efforts at overall school/ finance*-reform, the. 
effects of the tax limitation movement also spell; probliam^, particularly 
.^oV those rural states" which have not yet been a^le to 'make much headway 
at; reform. Interviews earlier this year with observers/in the states _ 



wliich have already passed expenditure limits,, and research by Wilken au^^^^^^ 
Caliahau suggest that the growth in expenditure may be slowed and programs ^ 
which ^re not yet mandatory,"^ such as preschool programs for handicapped 
children, may not be undertaken. While oBs^vers believed that^pecial ^ 
education programs would continue to grow because of state, and fedj?ral ' 

mandates, thev^iso noted that rural districts would be hardest pressed , 

*• . . . 19 • • » • . 

because they have leas flexibility in reallodating resource?. ^ ; * 
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Perhaps. ..the last factor which, needs to be examined in the finance area. .; 
is the effect of growing federal funding on.rur^l states and districts • 
While thjere are no rural offsets in the P^L. 94-142 funding formula, 
national ^distribution is based on the number of handicapped childi?en: - 
bein^ served in a state and a , growing percentage of the Rational average 

per pupil expenditure. ' Withih.^a state, fuhds are directied to districts 

* ■ ^ ■ * ' ■ ■ • • ' ' • ■ ■ ■ ' 
on a per pupil served basis although^ a distrtct or /to'mbination of districts 

• t . • . • . * ' . . . ' ■ 'V. . ■ ' , ■ . ■ . ' . . 

• miist b© Iblevto generate a minimum af $7,500- for funds to flow directly,, 

• / ■• • ■ ' ;■ 



As >fimding grows to $804-ri#llion ia. FY 1*980 and more experieiite develops^,. 
^fed6rai adminis?tratprs/may want t6 examine the* impact these funds, on 

••■•V ' J > * '* ■ ^ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' • 

Vstate' equalizatipn formulas and on funding^ Mieeds of tural states'^ and . 
districts; " j ' / I ' ."^ ; . • ■ \ > 



CHARACTERISTICS OF A RURAL TEACHER 



Teaching, the "basics" and reinforcing commimi 



unity'standai 



rds continue to be 
In 3uch communities , Chere 



important tasks of a teacher in rural areas 
are close ties' between the school and community. This can be- both an 
advantage and a drawback to teaching in a rural area.* Teachers remain 
accountable to the community in a rural area in far greater ways -than • 
the jtjeacher working in urban areas. Rural t'eachers are often perceived 
" as specialists' with personal lives, sepatate from the Umilies of their 
Students. On the other hand, this close liaison betweien the school and 

^ : ^ : . . : ' ' ' \ . I ' ■ \\' ' ^' '. ^ :■■ . 

the community can provide the potential for a^close~knit special or _ 
regular education progtam with significant parental' involvement, as well 
as a close student/teacher relationship. ^Practical considerations of 

distance and availabilit^bf ^bousing 'often necessitate teachers living <^ 

' ' ■ ■ ■ * ■ . ■ ..:■■* ■' . ' V " ' ' - ■■ ' / '■ ■ 

near the school, thus/con^ng under close scrutiny of the^^cemmunity. - . 

Rural teachers still tend to come from communities lilJii^ that they ;teach 
rvLh* Muse> Hoppe »and Pars6ns found that teachers from rural backgrounds • 
were, njost able^to Jive comfortably in a rural community. Thej(^ folind 
that "the, mos^^issatisfied rural 'teachers tend to have been raised in 
urban areas" and that they tend to .find "social acceptance more difficult 
in the small c6imnunity . 



14 , ... 



I, 

t. . . 



' "^Special, anji' regular education teachets in-»many ru^a-l^areas find pthj^w; 
< .^.(Usadva^ta'ges s^<^<i^ outdated and limited educational materials. Jt^^X- 
/ . of thesfe teachers -have to handle multiple grades and have heiivy teaching . 
loads. Thisre is limited access .to respurcfes often mor.e r& 

urban areas. Ru^l teachers pfteiij;;^ort;a p6or ii^tit|f^onal selj^iraag|^-^- 

nbeaiMiQr 



'^v^^/ Special education who have completed intense xeaigliQr trainiijLg' 

\ \ . • ■ ' • ' ^ ' '■ ' \ .• '. ■ • * ,. " ,■• • 

fii'^ :^^^^^ feelings of i^latipa because they are, unablfi to 

■ ' ^ ■ ■• ' "■'•^ - c '-^ ■ 

intSlract frequently with special educajtion teachers in other areas of 

[■■'-'y' the state. .•: ^ " ^ 

'■•"■■■^ ' >•'■• :-'-V ■■ ^ . 




SUPPLY AND DEMAND \ 



' ^ In ordc^r -to fully inclement state and federal laws pertaining to the , 
education of handicapped chil<},ren, an adequ^ate supply^^ 
teachers^ adminisCrat-ors, and other personnel must l(e available, ^dhile: 
the total number of special e'ducation teachers in the Uni*ted States is^ 

■ . y . • ■ ' V ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■■ ■\ . ' . •■; -\ • 

- - dtopping, th^. number of graduates in special education has been steadily 
increasing. vBespite this growtJh^ however, the..s\ipply /^f^W-S short of the 
demand'. Duripg Fall 1977, the National Center for Educational Statistics 

\reiforted a shortage of about 3,300 trained special educators ^ prim^arily^^ 
specialists in learning disabilities. .This figure represented' funded 

vacancies rather than those needed to provide full educational opportunities 

21 ' ' • ■ ■• • ■ . 

^for all. handicapped children, t c> ' f 

• : • « ■ ' ■ . . ■ • • V ' • . 

- ■ •* ' * ■ J ■ . % - . 

*■■■■'■•■', • ' ' * . • ■ ' . : • 

.■ ■ V'.';" :; ■■' ' ♦ ■ ■ ■ ; . ■ • •■' ■ ■ [ ..■■•„' 

Figuies 1 and 1 summarize the nlimbers of 'special education teachers as 

■ ' i • ■ - ■■ ' ' ' *' ''/: ■»' •'''• • 

. well as»'other special- education personnel Available during the J.976-77 

school year and heeded for the years 19^7-78 and 1978-7'9. This data' ; ' 



15. 



. '. indicates thit^apprbximately. 8^ specjial education .^persoanel were' 

•V'" "'''^ • ■ ' • ••• • ' \ '■ ' . " " •■ ' ^ • ' " ■■ • 

6 ^to f iir, expedted demand /luring the current schopl^year , I$78-79^ 

'■"■^•V- •• V" • ' ■ • ' - ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

I ' cpkipared to 20V0OO new produced each year.. Figure 2 ^ows 

that an>^a:dditionai 31 ,00P <tjeache.r aides were needeq try 1979 , ais well as 
a ynuinber of j^thar pers^ 



ren; 



r^nliel 



tjo provide rislated services for handicapped 



/ 



A'^major obstacle rural officials face in recruiting tiea'cliers, ad«inist;rator6, 

and* other ^ special ^ucation personnel isVthe lower-salaries "^provided. * ^ 

\ ■ \ ' ■ I '■ ' • * 

The a vie rage sal|iry earned by rurafl., teachers (including. -special edu^ti<^ri) 

- ■: I . I . .\ ■ - ■ i3 " ; 

:K is about. 24% less than|t;he avferagekfor metrapol;^tan area teacher$. In- 
school districts with less . than 50 pupils (ifi 197^ t^re were 2,053 of ' „ 
these small dlstricts=-->about one out of every !eight* dis€ricts in the . 
^..-. (fouatrx)., th^ average Sjalaryv is 47% less than thos^ bffered. in larger. V^ . 



systems 



'24/ - 



"Table 1/ summarizes average teacher salaries in the most rural stateS*- 



•compared to. avetage s-ala^ies earned by teachers in the least ^rural 

> ■ ' ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ , . ■ ■ ■ • ' ' •■■ ' ■■ > 

states^ for the tcuiyrent" school year," 1978-79. « (The national averag^i .is . v 
es tijnated\ at $15,640, ) All twenty/of 'tlife. leading -rural states were atV ' 



lipiast $,2,400 below the national average salary 
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^TEACHER TRAINING— PRE AND INrSERVICE 



ERJC 



Jona'i^han Sjier has observed that teacher training programs in the United 
States :|Lay& pai(} little \|j|^ention to the needs in siAall,' rural schools 





;4n.d that tlie 11^^^ is full of ^iqoaning* abbiit^^ pdbr q^Uali^tp-ofy \t 



• rural teachers/ Muse,.'tfoppe; and Parso.iife pointed (Vu,t^that a->receiit - j v * 
study of university offerings ravealed^ that ;in 1969 ,^no moire .than six, • \ 

universities ii thie -nation •'bf^ered dourses which might be of a$tf7.4)rosp«fcti^^ 

■. ••• . ■■■ ' . • . . . v ; • ■ ■ 

^ value tcJ the/ riiral teacher. This training !gap^ is .^^^losing 



Cng !gap is .^losing . y. 

) " ^ " r ■ ■ 

. ; With tfee increasing ^n^Uasi-s by. universities *to provideT)rofessional • . *n:J\, 

.'v V--.-' ■-■ ' - ■ " ^ ''^-},.^' • V.'-- v..;.' : •• "-^ 

! * training f<Mp rural are^s,* thfe eitpjiasis upon rural region^ centjsrs, and " 
increasing, inservice training programs . Still, most- rurai\teachers ^ 



(inclu ding special education) enter their. cJ^ssrooms with 'Xittie» pi; no . 

specific prepaxatipu for meeting the needs of rural Children, y ^ 

.•■**.■ ' • ■ ■ -. ' . ■ 

♦ .A ' •* ^ 

.. ■• -. •■ . V ^ 

Spetfial education teachers find that the typical groups of students theyV 

• * * ._ \ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ . * 

work *wit|i are^ heterpgene^iir^^ than homogeneous groupings of /children;* 

i.e. , the .^tud^nts taav6\a range of handicapping conditions . Special/ ■ 

, educatJfbn teachers must; handle students across multiple jgrades, as wiell.^ • ( 

Many rural school dl^ricts do npt have the money or attractiag power to 

recruit specialists to providie the range, .special'^ducati6a and related J 

* . . ■ > ■ , ■ y ^ • • •. 

• ■ . . * - . 

services- required by federal and sitate .laws pertaining to the^ education •> ^ 

of handicapped children. These teachers, then, find themsi^lyes providing 

a- variety ^of physi^l education ^urograms and related seryi^ces siich as . " 

. ■ ■ ■ ; ■' ■ *■ "., ' - ■ " ^ ' ■>.- ; 

specially^designed physical education*, "quasi"^^ysical therapy, 'counseling, 

speech therapy> etc. Pre-service teiacher preparation programs do not V ^ 



provide traiiling in diverse toleq necessary to implement ttw^^ range of 
services* requirefd by federal legislation 'for handicapped studpnts. 



Because rof the diverse special tieeds of the rural educator^ inservice vrv , >r 
training assumes critical importance for the npn^specialized teacner ai^V:>^;;* 



ERIC 



.' . V^.^ . l^^ conVe^for 6f »tlie6Vy; apd* p^ra^tica iii^ t^^ 

and informatiori resources, 
' , • ; ' - ]ji;'^many>ca^ tJEi^ efforts' , of univ'est^ties/ state departments 6f ^^^ 



* > >. V -;#6r Vejgfbrial teacher centers ar6 hindered by the remoteness of thief small* 
' conimmii4:i^^they hoM to ser^e. C6^tinuejJ profe!ssional development ' 

■ " . ■ . ; / * . . - ■ • . • ' I' ■ ' 

"Ofiportimities are increasing with the advent of P. L; 94*!^142. However,- 
^ . . su.ch support' is as r^atW^ to *^lfe d^stan^e^ft the school district to a 
\ .. V. major university, stat^f^epartm4at of ieducaticin, or fegiohal center, as 
^ ' to, the school district's shai?4 of/^federal funding availablfe. 



TRENDS IN CERTIFICATION 



One of the prolJlems working in rural areas is* the reality of serving a 




- ' - tange of exceptionalities acrosis a'^ariety of ages and grades. Trends 
ia teacher certification may help offset this training and servige 
' (telivary. problem. Issuing a single, generic special education teaching . 
. : ' certif^ate -for mild to moderate handicappi^ conditions', eliminating or 
• ■ ^ • . combining' other disability-specific .cettificates , and competency-based^ 
cei;tifiGatipn 'all of fer. the f-l^xibllity needed in rural settiAgSj, Thes 
^' — --ith -----^ - . 

u 



\ 



trends •Long with ijaservice and preservice training of regular teachers 
for\t)reparation and 1:he teaching of handicapped chirdren in the regular 
<;lassrGipin may assJLet rural schools to serve their .heteroj^eneous hanjdicapp^d 
populations. Emphasis on c6mpetenc|^ and field expeifience. allows- 
^prospective employers in rural areas better determiiie the adequacy of 



\ a]5]^ica,nts ' skills, for successful teaching in small school districts. A 

. ^ / * ■ 19/7 New York Times article report^ that 40% of quf acquired knowledge 

.■■ ■ ' ' i " ■28 "»•••.■*■'» • .. ^ \ 

becomes Diitmoded in fiv4 years* Trends toward limiting /certification , 



to. 4 tiae^. period With petio-dic. renewals^ased 'oV relevant professic^al . 
: ^s^tjsC^^ the/ changing nefeds^ifl 3-j)ecial ed^^^^ 7^^- .- 

;; li^d^r<*iiites' continued ina^vicfe' tra|nin^r5i^ deve^pmeit activities 

• which asWre educatioa^i development in bgth. rural aii(|- urban areas. 

'y'. ■ ^ ■ ■ '■■ ''It's'. . • ■ ■ 

• '^^.^ich oppo;:eunities may aj-so lessen, the feelings, of i.so^tion o| rural 

'ipecial ;educators 'by providing them, coiffijiued ^coinmuni•caiion ' wiUi^^pro'fessioiial 

■■ ■■ ■■. . . • • ■ 
• colleagues. . ' .' • ' 



TEACHER- TURNOVER 
— r—, . . 

. ■ ■ . \ 



' ' 29 
A recent .research memoj Teacher Si^plv -and Dema nd in Public Schools^ Z*-^^^'' ' 

reported that the attrition rate. of teachers was decreasing as a result 

of increasing difficulties in findiijg ^loylnent following an interruption 
' in service.^ This attrition rate (6:3%), however, was specific to regular . 

education teachers. While 'systematic studies of. the annual turnover, or 
' attrition .rate of special e^ducation personnel have not been conducted, • 

one-^tai^ ranking 3rd in the nation in rural .population indicated special 

• e^ucatibn 'attrition rates of 30% for teachers of speech ; impaired and 

• 30 ' 

.. Ibwer a^rition .^ates for other types of special education teachers . 

■ Other states contacted by the authors oFthis paper have rep6rt6d turnover 
-rates of special education teachers^ at 20% per year. 



In Idaho, which' ranks 13th in- the nation in rural percentage of total 
^ population, higher attrition rates have l)etn observed for special education 
/ teachers. Data reported for school years 1968-69 through 1973T7A.indicate • 

^r-. m- ....... •■■ ■. ., - ■ . . . - • •■ ■ • ■ . 

-that approximately half (54%)>f the special education teachers employed 



^in Idaho rural schoo4..di'5tri^^^ for one of two years ^and then, 

left Special ;;ediiM however, a. 



■ decteiase injal^ttrition tiRfes f or special education, teachers was hoted--Al%> 
entering in school Ji^ar 1974-75. left After one or 1s;W0 years 'and 44% of 

V':,:; j', . ■- ■ ^ '/ . ■■ ■ ■ - ■■• .. ' V , ^ ■ - .■ 

those entering 'special education position In school year 1975-76 left 
after bfie*'oif two yeafsv During this ten year period, a difference in 
attrition rates was found when data^'was analyzed by type of txaiuingi' 
for those leaving after one, two or three years during this period, a 

■ ' . ■. . ' . ' ' " " ■ :\ ' . • 

turnover ra^e of 17% was noted for special education teachers^ holding •• 
• either a masters or othet advanced decree. A fo^llpw-up istudy of special ' 

education teachers leaving rural Idaho special education positions 

. i • ■ • 

during this ten-year period indicated several consistent contributing 

factors — feelings of isolation, lack of; continued professional development 

•■. : ^ ' " ■ ^31 : . . ■ ' 

lack of administrative support , 'and low salary levels., • ^ . 



Additional research is needed to determine special education attrition 
rates in other' states — comparing levels found in urban and rural areas. 
Various alternatives nleed to be explored to redUce these rates in order 



to. minimize .the lost educational time to . stucfents and the indreased : 

inistrative time experienced during a new teacher's orientation and 

■ .. < . ■ • ■ *.*''. 

initial experience. ' ^ " - 

DEVELOPMENT OF ALTERNATIVE COMMDNI CATION AMD SUPPORT MODELS " 

. ■■ ■ •■ ■ - f. ■ . ■ , 

FOR USE IN RURAL AREAS • ; " 



In an attempt to imp ^^m^Qt detailed federal legislation for the education 
- of haidicapiped, children^ as well 'as provisions of . similar state .laws, 



State Uepartmetits of Educi^ion ar^^ becoming more concerned about the 
development of appropriatfe|cpnpujaioati^ support, systems for special 

^educators vand administrali^s lii both firban and rural areas. Univeirsititias 
are playing ah increasing role in providing on-goii^g support to personnel 

in urban and rural areas through field-based preservifeei and inservice 

■ . • ■ * . ». . • 

training, Regional centers have jDeen initiated, to expand inservice • « 
training opportunitiefs. . . 

"*'■*' ■ • ' 

" Thtee general, models have been utilized to provide technical assistance 

and ^support— in-house assistance., in-fieT.d assistance, and in-print 

assistjance. Specific' strategies include 4tate and regional conferences 

or workshops, summer special study /institutes , on-site assistanoe, 

regional demonstration centers, iaews letters , telephone conversations, 

etc. Several states including Idaho utilize a visitation prograJi^n 

which funds are provided for special education personner to visit other , 

-school districts to view special education programs and to share education' 

srtrategites^f or solving various programming problems.. • Talent: banks haVe 

... • . ^ , ■ ■ ■ , ■ , ■ - ^ •• ^ 

been implemented to match"specif ic client needs with technical as'sistance 
skills. This extended staff model is particularly important because 
mdny St&te I^epartments of Education in small, rural states find that. . 
small stiaffs responsible for a large geographic area are unable to 
^provide the necessary on-going technical' assistance to small school 
districts in rural r&mote areas.. Other types of staff extension models 
which have been utilized ";include '^circuit riders'-, methods. and materials 
specialists Ideated in universities, regional staff located -in the • , 
field, etc. The primary goal of these is to provide connective links 
that will maximize communication and the motivation of new ideas and 



The effects of ^new technology and. the .coming qommuni cations revolution 
isUdg 



on ^istoEfg anad developing support systems for special education i^i-? 
rural areas arie not y?t known. For example, computer, video and aiidio 



teleconferencing media may provide^ opportunities to reduce ba^rriers of 

. ' 32 ; ' 

time and space in large geographic and rural areas. ; • 

» . . . • ■ 

In -addition to teleconferencing, the growth of broadcast- telev^isipn and ' 

• / . • .}-■?■ ... ' 

cable television' will increase the future communication capabiility of 

' ^, ■ ^ : ■ • • . 
^ rural areas. Two-way communication via* cable tele\^rsion will be possible. 

The use of video discs, will provide a wealth of additional resources to 

special education teachers in rurai^ areas.. 



Currently, thiere are about twenty commercial c|>mmunifcation' satellites, in 
orbit. 'Use is somewhat limited because of cost and regulatory problems. 

However, by thef y^ar 2,000, advances in satellite channel capability 

# 33 ' ■■ ■ ■ v\ " ' ' ' 

channels . Sp6cial education /teachers 

in rural areas .should be able to receive "on the spot" assistance from 

* ' ^ ' ' ^ • •• . • .• 

Idng-distance consultants for specific teaching problems. Pre- and 

. . ' • ' " ' ■ i' ' ' .' ' - ■ 

•inservice. educational course offerings* should be available via sateillite3 

• • ' ;/ - ' ■ 

with student feedback to the instructor. ; - > • 

* ■" , ^ ' . " ■ . ■ ' . ■ ' • 

■*" •■ . ■ • • • 

Improvements in mobile communication links in the fu^tufe will also allow 

' . ■ -.i ' '■■ ' ' ' ' - .. .". : 

subscribers to c'oimbunicate with portable hand-held toits with another 

* . . . • ■■ > ■ k'. . - r 

subcriber anywhere, and not be limited l|y 'KTurrent range restrictions and 
limited numbers? of channels available in current citizens band rad^o v 
^usage-s . . ' : ^ » ' . ' 







'IN 



V y . ■ tl^ IN IMPLEMENTATKjN OF STATE, FEDERAL ]AND COURT 

--^ .^1 • ■ ^ W'i-r ' MANDATES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION » ' 

'. ■'' '•♦^-•v ^ ' : — '■ — TIT" — ' — •':')■ • • 

' V--.. ""^^ . . • ' ■■. * ' ■ , * . ' '\\ 

-rr . .. . Problems of spale anld isqla.tion arid resource availability have always 

plagued the delivery pf special ediijefStion services in rural areas. More/'' 



:y.:i: 



• •- than anything else, state, federal and court -mandates today raise problems. 
S: ! . .V^ the. consistency of the requirements and their solid base in 

. ■ law and^Mulations. the federal statute brought with it a requirement. 

^ ■ ■ . . . ; ^ • , . ■ , ■■ • . , •. 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ^ " . . * ' '• . • ■ 

-i^ ■ ' that all handicapped children of school age be -^provided a "free and, 

' ' v . appropriate" public education by September 1978. Despite similar state 

^ : statutes arid, quite often, earlier compliance dates, the. adVent of this 

. : - *f eider al r^uirement and the parallel assignments of responsibility to * 

' \ iocal arnd 3tate education agencies to assure spjacial education and . 

* ^ rel^^ to all children Identified meant finally that the^ piper 

. ; b^^d tp be. paid. Previous legal mandates were now enforceable regardless 

pf the adequacy ^ of previous furidiiig bases pr the availability of federal 

- funds to help %\xt. Across the country, local districts and state. agedRLes 

have experienced- problems in gearing up to deliver related services, to 

handicapped' children, to train inservice regular classroom teachers and 

sp'ecikl. educators to provide individualized programs for handicapped 

. children, ton^ork>ith Various procedural safegusdfds including fair 
■ ■. . ' ■ r ■ '.- . • • . . ■ •■ ■ ^. • 

- hea^iag procedures for parents and their children, and »to assure that v 
^ '■ • ^ • ♦ • ■ • " ' ■ ■ ^ ' • ■ 

• ^ handicapped childrecf were served in tl;ie regular- education erfvirppmept as 

' ' : much Vs' poslibi^ "and healthy for the ehild. "New" provisions in the 

federairstatuterr-suchoas the requirement Education 

. . ■■: * • ... • .... V • " . • ■ • . ' • 

Program for each child, an actual count of chitdrehsbeing served instead 
of estiinateX* child-find requirements and (fair hearing ^fH^cedures--* resulted. 




■ ■ - > . • . ■ ■ • ■ r ; • 

• ■ . * ^- • • c V A -' ' ■ 

initially, in confii^on and (ffifficiilty in traiivijig and interpretaition, ^ ^ *. 

although greater /experience wi^h these provisions has enabled smoother 



vjbjperation* . .• ,/;;•.• ■ W{.. . \^ 
^/-•'l •••• ■■ • 1 \ . % IL ■ 

. . ' . • ,• . . \* * ' • • • ■ 

■ - , t . •• %. ... ■ . ' . ■ ' ■ , 

.Reports* on imp^ledentation «in the ^Vst two ^ear?- uncter the federal 

st^ute point x)ut se^5ara^ problemslmi rural aifeas whicb oQCutred because 

of persbmxel availability, limited j|(^<^(:es and sparse popiilSt-iony 



f 



These problems includ^t <ni initial -pfcreasTe of handic/rppedt cliildr^^^ • " ./ 
identi^fied and 'served because of proM^ems in training and^^,t /; . 

in development of individualized education programs; apparent r'ealloc^tioa 

' ■ ' ^ V • . "-^^v:./:^■:'' ■- 7 •. '•: ; 

of resources from general to special education ; backlogs, 

and placement biBoause, of stepped up child^find activitiias: due tg^ack of • 



readily available\services ; an increase in**staff time- aiioCated ..to / 
testing, lEP development and magtings^; placement decisio 

ijesource constraints; staff support for lEP' s but^xoncern about t^^ir 

■'■ ■ . . . ^ 35 ' ■''Av'i'-' * ■.■;*./•- ■ 

inadequate training; . a reluctance to ^ refer childrien who H|ir6dj^^ 



th^n an hour away from" the nearest speci.al je^ducatibn' class; /testing more 
likely .to be performed by un^alified. persojmel,;^^^^^^^ 

parental particig^tipn because of greatet. traiispbrta|;ion pi*obiems' and : 



inflexibility ^f jobs; and logistical problemSv;in scheduling; tea^ memWerl^ 
for. I]^ development because of ^time and distaince. ■ * 



' 'Otiher difficulties arose because of requirel^ 'changies in traditional 

patterns of service delivery and histoxioaj relitibiijehips between state i ; 

and local education agencies/ In many sta^^s, separate state ag^cies^^^ 
' \ sometiines private agencies had beei^yhijStorically respoM 

/ ' ' providtog Special education ^services t^ de^f , blindv nient«lly rejtafde 

and multiply and severely handicapped ' dhildrenV ; ' W^^ -.A 

ERIC" . ' •.v;^^:..^,::::.v•••.^• . • v ^^'-ir; ; V;/;: •.: '^^ ' • v" 



seicving. childreu in ^e jocal public schooL system or as clos§ to home , 
as possibleV service delivery responsibilities were changed and .previous, 
funding suppbrt did riot always flow with th|j, transfer of responsibility. 
And, /particularly in the more sparsely populated states in the West, . 
requirements of the law putting the state education' ageacy in a position 
of monitor and compliance officer required great changes in role ajid 
difficulties in governance. Still other problems occurred as other ^ „ 
sta||fe'-and^ federal* prograi^s threatened to withdraw from the provision, of 
special education and related services,, arguing that the^chools and the 
State Education Agency* were mandated to provide all these services and 
thtft they should move their r^urces to other priority areas, fit forts ' ; 

/ to establish and maintain working, cdoperativfe relationship! .^it the 

' ' " . ■ '■ • ■ . ■ ■.' ■ , ' ■ . : ■ \ - ■■ ■ ''. ■ /' 

federal and state levels to provide coordinated and comprehensive service 

,■■'»' ' ' » ■ 

show potential to offset thi,s slippage. 

"•V: \ . :^ ; . )*• . ' J" ^ ' : . . ■ 

Court action also has intetvened to change service delivery patterns , 
^ placing more emphasis on service xlose to home and availability of 
special education, related serviceis ^.nd evein cpmmOnity residential ^nd 
Qther support services at the community level rather than in centralized 
programs in :on,e area of the state. Requirements that the-special education 
be "free at^fl appropriate" has also caused a reevaluation and change in 
servip^ delivery patterns as loca!^ and state agencies have irad to become 
responsible for costs of out-of-district and Qut-df-statie residential 
placement.' . In inany» ways, however, rural states^are ahead of the game. 
Long distances and conceriis about keeping children close to home has 
often meant keeping children in more "mainstreamed" environments so that 
' reversing service/delivery patterns, is* not as necessary there as in more 



i»r]bifa^ patteros developed early; to remove' children from 



EKLC 



• ;,St*3ll> prb'^isioh Of , comprehensive iservices for heterogeneous groups of 
; iia^t^ living in rural areas is an administrative, resource ^ 

and planning challenge for personne^l already overburdened and undersupported, 

- ■'■-.^ ••■ . • ■ : . . ^: . • ^ 

for it means providing prevention services^ xdejiti^ying children with . 
handicapping qonditions, directiing and training seryice jiroviders to 

meet the unique heeds of a child, providing sensory aids and other 

■ . ; ■ . ■ ■ , . . '. ■ . . * . ■ ; / . : ^ ■/ ■ , ■ i" • • 

* supportive equipment >providi^ counseling, providing 

training in mob:^lity, speech and daily living skills, vocational training v 
and job placemei^jPpecreation and social activities, personal care, 

transportation arid indirect support services such as personniel training,, . ' 

' ■ ■ V- ; - ■■ • . ■ * ■ . - • . . " 

■ i ■ 27 , . ^ . ■ . ... 

construction of facilities and research., vCle^rly, rural* distri 

« ■■' • ■ • ■ ' ' ■ * ' • ■ . . ■ . ■ ^ •-'" * 

-caiinot hope to maintain the full battery of early childhood,-- vocatid^al ^. 

aild academic jpersonnel trained in apeciai'^educatiori alone, 6veii with * 

■ ■ . • ■ » . ' . ■ ■ . " ■ -. 

^> some of the .changes we have already suggested in certification and 

• training patterns and the exploration of virions incen1:;Lyes used to 

. . • ■ ' ' : ^ ■ • ■ ; . ■ ' ■ ^'-c* . 

atti?act personnel itt other service delivery areas, such as in the medical : 

• andvhealthAariea. ' ' , • ■ ' . ^ 



' ; 7 WtfAT IS BEIN&^ DONE NOW? 



In preparation, for nationwide response to 1:he nej|^ fedekal law and in 
response later to the findings pf several imp Jeinentation studies, the 
U.S. Bureau of Education for the Handi^appe;d has undertaken^ vwliety of 
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training, ranalysis and resource c^oprdinating activities which can assist ' 
ru^^^ apd districtis respond to th^ n'eed foir mcft;e comprehensive - 

serviced Sixteen Regi6^al Reso^rc^^ have been operating fdr • 

sevetal years, more recently with responsibilities * to assist ^tatjes^ in ; 

■ . •■ • ■ ■ t ' ' ' ■ * ■ ' ' 

tteit ae^ignated regions w^th diagnosis and assessment", training and lEP 

\ ' . • . ' • ■ ' . < . ■. ' . ' '• 

....... , , . . \f • .y 

development, development ,pf state cooperative agreeDjents across agencies 
to provide coordinated and more comprehensive services to handioapjped / 
youth, and pairent training Ivl a444-tion , nineteen Direction Service 
Ctoters were established to demonstrate ways of linking handicapped' 

y-^':: ..^ , . .;■ ' ' ' - ■ .-, : " ' ■ . ■. . ■■. ^. . _ ■ 

<*^^ and .their families witt services which are •available in ^nd ^ \ 

. * ' ■' ■' ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' " ■ ' 

around their communities, and jfeveral serve rural populations in Iowa, 
Nebrasica, North Carolina, North Georgia, Alabama and Utah. AJ;Jnajdr 
1 initiative was undertaken by Jthe Bureau to develop at the fedieral leyel 
. and encourage at *£he st^te. and local level formaL coo^^ agreements 
between agencies With responsibilities f9r delivei:ing voeati(Sbial, supp<^rtive 
and Other jjjl^ to handicapped children and yoluth. This 

iaitiatiye has resulted in initiation and development of -collaborative 
agreements with such other major federal agencies as the Office of Child 
."^■kealth (which administers Medicaid' s EPSDT program) ; t^ Bureau of ^ -.^ • 
^ Comnunity HealtK Servi^ces^ (^^ the MatemaL and Child 

Health and the Crijppled Ohildren:' s Program arid has resultediin joint^- , 
support of dy-coll^boratiye demonstration projects'); the Rehabilitation - 
. /Services Administration and the^ Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education " 
• (which ^has resulted in a joint policy statement regarding .collaboration 

for the .developiment of individualized education and rehabilitation \ 
/ progr^ns) ; the Public Services Administr^^ (which administers the 
Title XX Social Services program); the Administration for Children, 



' VoutiiL^aiid^^^^^^^ the Office of 

tivii W its parallel. respoEtsibilitifes for implementing the 

r-'---'- ' ■ • , . '■ ■ . ■ - • • .y-'^^ ■ ••• 

elanentary aild secondary requirements of section 5p4 of the Rehabilitation 
':^ASc^ collaborative projects With the- Bureau of Gommunil:y 

Health Services—in Louisiana and Iowa — show promise for. efforts to 
deliver services in xfural areas. In Louisiana, the Departunents of ' 

Education and Health and Hiunan Resources have coordinated' the activities 

• ■•■ ■ .■ • ■ ■ ... . ■ . » ■ ■ • * " • ^, ... ■ ■■ 

"■ ■ ■ ' > . ' ' . . ■ ' ■■ . 

of £PSDT,. school nurses and local health departmetfts for "screening, ' 

idtotification, informatioa sharing, referral and follow-up. supportive ^ 

services* Another project operating inJJiat st;ate, focuss»es jon services 

' • ■ ■ . • ■ ■ '• . ' .*.-'.■ . *•</ ■ ' 

• ' f ^ ■ ' ■'■ ' ' ' *. 

from birth^ to five* years and coordinates the servic6s of the Maternal 

fndrGhild Health pr^||am and the public school, with intent to iclentify 

a single screei^ing, intake, and records transfer mechanism, as well as 

• coordinated follow-^up and training services. _ 



e^a 



In lowk, plans are underway to 'set up ^ singl€,:;Commuriity Child Center 
program^ providing a single point of entry^ referral and sexrvice delivery 
by combining the 'assistance of area educatiot^al agencies, social services, 

tchild care services- and health services. Pilot clinics are already 

'■ . • ■ ■ - . ■ • ' . . ■. .' '* ■■.»••■;..• ' , . ^ ., 

ope^rat^ing and serve as ~a meeting; place and soutce of consultation, for 

profess ipna Is. This project is especially iijteresting because it distina|f| 

' ^ * ■ . ^ '. ■ ■•■ JM 

betwen three levels .6f care: primary (local primary care physicians ■ .f :^^ 
and educational agency mobile units) ;^ secondary caire. (through 'regional 

'"'V- " . ' ••• • ■ - ^''.y y1tj 

clinics for diagnosis and development of indiyidulized" medical and 
educational plans for. more severely handicapped children); and tertiarj^^i 

care (referral to the Crippled Children' s clinics or to the Developmental 

■■ ' . ■ ■ • ■■ . ■ . . '39 .' ■ ■• V 

Disabilities Unit of the University Hospital School) • U^^"- 

^ . ' - . ■• ■■ ' . ■■■■ ■ . 



Esjetie^^^^ P-L. .94-142 across the' coimtr^ suggests 

that delivery of comprehensive services to handicapped children cannot . 
rest on the tinaAcing and provision of services by .school personnel 
alone ,>especially 1^ the^ areas^f related and support services . The^^ ^V^^^^ 
.cooperative^ agreements dis^cusMd plan^ deliver and finance 

' ■ ■ . ^ * '\ ' '. * ' • ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

services are particularly important for rur^ districts because ^hey 
offer not only additional financing sources but personnel l^ith skills to 
help handicapped children, ^ ^ ..^ 

•*'.•.»■ » . . ' ■ * . . . . l" - . 

• ■*■";•■.•■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i< , . ■ . • 

• • , * ' . • 

In the area of training of personnel, the federaV^ laVT requires each: . 
state to include as part of its^state plan a Comprehensive Personnel 
Development System plan for the development and- training of presei^vice 

...and inservice. personnel in special and rejgular education and support 
areas. Funds under. P. L. 94-14? may be u^d f6r critical inservice 
personnel trainidg activities. The Bureau also initiated in ^1974 a ' 

- strategy forvgersonnel development , -asking each state to jconvene higher 
educatioh, state departmfent and local agency personnel to do a needs 
assessment and develop a statewide.^d regional^rsonnej development ; 

■ . . ■ ' ■ * ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ < ■. . ■ ■ ■ ' 

In every year since 1971, the Division of PersonneOreparation -has 
identified training in rural areas as a t;arget for&^fundlng, and in 1974 
began moving a larger proportion of its available .training funds away 
from traditionally supported preservice programs to inservice training 
ptojects. In the 1978-79 grant cycle, some 38 of the 130 funded projects 
under the inservice priority were targe^ied on rural populations and many 

more served personnel or operated in rural areas., These numbers include 

, ■ ■ ■ ■ .'40 '• 

at least one project in- 14 of the 17 most rural states, such as: 



^rkangas. r-F ^ /C> U ;S /, Inc. of Jonesboro, tr^tining teacher s\. in 
public: schools ,i1r rural Arkansas on lEP's^ placement procedures 
.jg|nd devialopment ;of traini project worked 



project at JacksprjiviH^^ State University to .train 



!^40%^k^ training aides to work with 

t-eachiMri^^a regular classes. - j ' 1 

^^*|^^ al 
600 regular education teachers and do needs assessment to 
increase service? in northeast ^labama. , . , ' • . 



Arizona -"-using Nebrask^^ as e"^ rural state site^ a 3-»kate . 
project, using teacher assistance teams fq^r problem solving. 



Iowa— -inservice regular educatio^ training using the ^renters 
and mobile imits described above as instructional and resource 
centers^./ ' % • *^ ' / 



ICentucky — ^Murray State University^, training school leadership 
*• teams and school board members to develop full serviced for- - 
V children ih western Kentucky and' to- demonstrate methods for 

serving handicapped children in rural enyiromnettt^s. • 



Kentucky— 'Murray. State University, Criaative Use; of Scarce V v^^^ ; y^^ 
Resources in Rural School Systems, a three year sfudy of 
characteristics of special education*^ delivery in rural environments 
to identify success or failure factors. This project wilL . 
look at community and school district characteristics whicli 
relate to effective delivery; examine interdisciplinary modisJiij, 
of personnel preparation and^ disseminate its findings. 
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: ' • ^ South Dakota— training regular school personnel in group 



FRir 



process, lEP development, diagnosis , and enhancing parent .. 
•participation. '. ' 

West Virgijaia" training regular class teachers' with released 

■ - ■ ' f ■ . ' . . ' ' ' 

time to develop models to move handicapped children into the^ 

■ . . ■ . ; / ' : ' ■ V 

regular classroom and to assist in attitude change. 



y * . . Id^LO— 'training to assist administrators, special educators, 

• ' .\ ' ■ paraprofessionals and change preservice training, particularly 

■ ■ ■.. * . ^- ' ■ . ■ ■ " ■ ■■ .■: ■ ' • 

ia the area of physical educaton. ' / , • 

.* • *.■',. * ■ ■ • • • . • 

■ • ■. ..- ■ ■ ■ ■ V ' '■ * . ■ v,;- -^v- 

^ c North Dakbt^a ^-a statewide training project to meet the training 

. needs in the sparsely populated arejis of the ^ta^e^ to develop. 

peracnnei planning committees and to. provii&e summer tra^ining^-. 

; -i ■ . .\ ■ \ - y 

to fiU the needs and positions in school systems where seiprice 

• ■ ■ ' • ■ '. ' ■ ■ 

* • ■ ■ ■ . .■ . , ■• ■ ■ . ■ 

V - is n^t now available! .Training will be provided in three Jiigh 

need, areas of' the sta'te; the southwest comer, north central 

... •• . ■ _ ■■ * . ■ _ , ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■• ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ' ■ * ■ . • '■• 

area and Stiittsman county. ' p . ■ 

The Bureau ^also^pperates several training projects to meet ttie nee4s of - 

* Hispanic and Native American handicapped youngsters many of whon^ live , 
^ in rural and sparsialy populated areas. , 

. " In addition to these training program's, the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped has operated demonstration projects providing services to 
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h^hdicat^ped .infants, young children, and, their parents since 1968/ A . 
Becaus;(e of ' t^e success of these projects, this program has been exp'^nded 
to include oiitreach and* statewide demonstration projects. In 1978-79, 
; of th6 dembnstratibn and outreach, 40 were targeted on 

rural areas in 14 of the 17 mogt rural states. One of the earliest •of ' / 

- < ■ :} , ■ " , - v ■ . ^ \ ^ V • . ; ■ ■ - . . ■■■■ ••■ , . - 

these projects, the Pbrtage Project in Wisconsin, was established as a 

rural model and has received nationwide and interijational acclaim. 

■"\ ' ; • ' • * ■ ■ ^ ■ ' ■■. . : ' " ■ . . • ■'..■■■'^vl 

Designed to" stimulate the development ot services to handicapped preschoolers' 

from birthivto six, this project centers on home-based teaching and has ^ : 

trained moie than 400 persons and provided onsite techni(xal assistance, ?TJ:vi 

administrative consultai;ion and training in the use of conmunfty resources. : 

Other projects under the progijam whicp-^etve rrural areas includes " > 

'■ . . ■ • * ■ . ' ,' 

^ . Idaho ^-a rural model for service, deli veiy providing home and 

center based services basfid at the University of Idaho; 

Migsouri -5-a program'^based in Springfield, - serving 80 children / 
^ * J^n south central Missouri covering 15 rural counties . 

* . Montana — Project Sunrise based at East^rn^^ontana College 

ijerves children from birth to six wha axe very severely handicapped^ 

... . ■ _ • ■ . . * ■ * • ■■•.'■*■■■•■■■,' ''■ .'"^'r^- 

/ and cannot be served by locai,-schools. It providias home-ba^d -r.')':!:'^ 
parent training. 



Nebraska— a project providing medical, psychological, social . 

} • .V ■ . . ■ ; 

^ and educational assessment for preschool^ children in a five^ 

• 

county area covering 3Q0O miles of rural Nebraska. The program v 

' ■• •■ ' ■■■ 

has home and center based graining, ifor inore severely handicapped 

-"^ ' • . ' ' • ' 

youngsters. ^/ J' 



1. -'.i^' 

■■^ ^- 



North Carolina^tiased at Appaladiia State University, t^s ; 
project serveTs a four county area in the rural, mountainous 
area of northwest North Carolina, It includes a sibling 
•training prpgram and provides homebpXmd instruction. 

North pakota --the Bismarck Early Intervention program serves 

children from ^irth to three years oiE age in a center and 

• ■■; ' ■ ■ ■ . . < •. ■ ■ ■ : . ■ . , 

through •satellit,e centers alt"twelve sites in rural area$. . v 
• ' '■ ' ■ ■ . • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • -\ 'M 

This program includes hpme-based training, home visits every 

two weeks, and makes available j:ela^d\services such, as psycholQ^ists;, 

physical and occupational^ therapy./ Notd^^ project tiis . 

pulled together the services offered by YLestd Start, day care, 

Child and Family yervic65. Special Needs prslgrams 

und^r one administrative roof. ^jj^^ 

3outh Carolina --based at the Department of Mental Retardation's 

. » • — '■ ^ ., '^: ■■ 
Coastal Regional Center, J:his program provides inservice 

training\and assistance identification and assessment for 

local education agenciesl .- - . . . ^ 

* ■.- 

=\ ■ • ^ . . 

Tengessee— a Family, Infant and Toddlers project at. George 

Peabody, designed to increase services available to infants in 

rural areas of middle "fennessee. It coordinates existing 

resources and provides inservice training to allied professional 



* 



West =Vi r gini a -ba s e d at;= the Monroe County Board of •Education^ 
this program combines }|ead Start, first grade and home-bajsed 
seryices in mainstreamed- settings and has provided services^-; 
within the existing facilities of this very low income area, 



.. • ■ • 
Mi|sou£i~an outreach project based- at 'the- University of . ■ 

, . . /■ * ■ ■ 4 ■ .■ ■ .■ ■ 
Missouri , this ^program has demons^trated use of the extension 

■' .' ■ ' ' * ' ■ *» • ■ . 

service in delivering seriwLces to handicapped yoimgsteirs at 18 : 

target sites, making uste of University extension specialists 

to replicate services. This project serves 66 of 114 cdunties 

in the state and* has trained volunteers to 'screen youngsters 

for "handicapping conditions, ch±l^ and. f&mily development 

• ■ ■ ' • ' ■ . . . ' ■ • ■ • 

specialists and area home economists/ 



Utah--Prqject Ski High based at Utah State ^t Logan has identified 
and provided language development skills: to hearing impiaired ^ 
youngsters. 

■ ■ . v ■ • ■ ■ . ■ 



' ^tah — Multi -Agency, Preschool -Outreach Project, uses title and , 
SSI ;funds to continue its service delivery and provides outreach, 
assistance to the Utah Consortium of Preschooi Programs, the ; 
Nevada Division of Mental Retardation, the Offii;e of Navaio 

■ • ■ ■■■ ■ . ^ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ • •/ • ■ . • ■ • ■ 

Economic Opportunity ahd Head Start Centers^ Community Training ^ 
Centers in southern Idaho and New MexiqbV To date, the progtani 
has stimulated the creation of 22 additional. sites. 



'CONCLtlSION S AND' RECOMMENDATIONS ' . 

■■ ■ ■ — - — . . > . — '■ — \ — — — »r . . ■ •■ . •< ■ 

; in preparing^ a literatufce 

\, search, reviewing available materials and talking with various people ■ 
aboiJtt their 6xi)erience in rural areas. While an exhaustive data ^analysis . 
wais not (jtne, we did attempt to examine existing data and make cQmparisions*, 
/g^nera^Xly using sunmary statistics on the 17 states with the highest 
concentration of populati^on in rural areas. This papet, ^.herefore^ 4^ 

. the result of splicing together "bits and pieces about special education 

' • . .* .' . • * ■ ■ ' ' • ' '■ 

and "rural" areas, picking up a few pbiiits here and -there and assuming 

■..'<■',, • ■ " ■ ■ • . , . i_ ' • ' ■ • 

that what was referred to as "rural" was sbmehoW or othpr\consistent. 



If the general conclusion is that not,much has been written about, problems 

K . ■ ' ' ' ' . * ^' ■ , • • 

in ruial education in general, less is available ih rural specy.al education ^ 

and what is availably is, altismatively, state-specific, summary data on 

- . ■ ' . . . ^ , ' . ■ ■■ 

states as different as Montana and Alabama, or base^pn ca^e stjiidies of 

individual districts. Almost no- systematic, data gatherini^ has occurred 

with rural districts ^ leaving anyone, who wants to write^ about these 

areas gen^jralizing about widely^ disparate states and extrapolating to j 

districts in those states and others. 

In special education, the 1970' s -have ieen a time pf'grefat expansion and 
change in rural education. And, now, since 1977" and\ the .implementation y 
of P.L. 94-142, it should be possible to look at rural, areas and identify 
specific needs. In our examination of activities undertaken by the 
Bureau of Education for* the" Handicapped, it is clear that training, 
research and demonstration funds have been invested in rural areas -at a 



growing rate • The benefits of the knowledge gained bye these proj ects 
are hot widely k^own a^ could not now be disseminated in a ready fashion « 
We conclude that a great amount of knowledge and , expertise in delivering 
special education ^services is available , -either in the minds and plans 
of practitioners or in the evaluation and results of various training, 
Research ^and demoh^ration projects. 

* r Policy Recoihmendations' ir 



General Recommendations : 



V 



!• The National Institute .of Education or other appropriate agencies 

'* ■' ' . ■ " • ' . ' . ■ • ■ ■ ♦ 

should convene population experts in rural areas f-rom state diepartmients 

. . ' * ■ • -■ . * , • * • ■ . • , . • . ■ ■ _ 

'of 6*duciation and local districts to discuss and identify similarities 
and diffe;rences in "rutal" areas in an effort to more clearly 
define and collect information on schooling in those areas. 

2. . The National Center Educational Statistics should begin collecting 

information on rural school districts which would be^useful in ■ * 
drawing conclusions ^abbut school finance, teacher salaried, transpor* 
tation costs and other large expenditures ^ud including program 
information on -such areas as vocational educ^idn, special education/ 
and compensatory education. . 

■ •■ ■ A.* . ■ ■, ■ ■ ■ v- .y,. ■ ' • 

3. Thfe U-S. Bureau, for the Handicapped should review the results of. ... 

■■ ■•. . .. . :. '■■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■■ ,:• ,\ ■ 

. various implementation studies and the findings of traia^ng^ demon- 

stration and research projects for their suggestions on what works 



in rural areas., * While yariousVf the feUreau/s divisions have 
invested reisources, time' and effVt in assisting rural arfeas, most . . 
of these efforts have been limitecnto single cases, projects o? 
areas rV The Bureau does not now havA a "yural sti^ategy" , ^nor are 
many' of the individual efforts supposed by each of the divisions 
.integrated or known throughout, the Buifeau. We believe it would-be ' 

worthwhile for the Bureau to bring together what it knows in order 

f ■ ■ . . . • 

to de'termine an overall Bureau strategy. 



Secondly, we believe i^&-^6uld be useful fer the Bureau, the states 
and others interested in rural special education delivery to puhlisli 



and disseminate what we now know about wh 

- ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * ' . 



t works and what can work 



tn rural '^rfeas. Much of what has been demonstrated in federally 
funded projects has not been pulled togetftier and.made available for 
users in rural areas . We note that Di. oiris Heljge af Murray' State^ 
University in Kentucky has a training. prpj«ct which is begiiining a 
3 year study on rural special education {delivery ^Isystems . This is 
a notable start, aid we would recommend [that the Bureau examine 
"this effort and determine whether other! projects and dissemination 

"', . y ^ , ■ ' V -'^^ ■ ■ ' • ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

efforts coill'd be in^de availab^le'^ in tandeiDB with this project. 



• •. ■■ / 
Specific Recommendlations 

■ ■ ■ ■■• ■■■•f .' • : vA-: • . 



5. The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, the states and other 
interested ag^ncie^ and organisations , ^should suppprt research- on 



6;. 



pijevJi^^e' rates of childreii with handi|^^ coaditipns to deteJ^ine ; *: 
^hiether there not^iceable difference*. in urban and^tital areas .J ' . 
Tlii^se studies should^ be undertaken using distinctions which are^ 
developed to distinguish .amoa| tura! areas g^enerally./ 

I ■ ^ ■ ■ . ■ - r\ f - , • ... , : V ' 

The Bi^reau of EducatioaV for the Handicapped, state education a-gencies^ 

and Other interested o/ganizatioiis and agencies sliould identify and 

" .. ■■ ■ ^' ■■ '.-^ • " •■ . •■• • f".^; 

disseminate information which demonstrates, efi^ectivet child-find 

' ■' ■ . ' ■ . . ■" • . ' .V 

strategies for rural ar6as/ \' '* " • 



The BiireauA of Ecjucatioti for the Handicapped, state education agencies, ^ . 



and other interested 'org^ri^ and ^jgenqies should identify^ .: 

review and qtissemiaate iiifotmat^on telatiag to' •school finance ^ata*" 
and studies which show tha cost effective service; delivery strategies 
to delivery services to low incidence h^ndic^|)ped children in rural 



C 



areas , particularly /emotionally disturbed and prof o.undly retarded - 
handicapped childreii. We note. here that /sfeyeral states- in the ' ; ii 

Northwest have mert/liwice under tha\u§p ices -orf the Northwes,t and / : 3 
Midwest Regional H^isource^ Centers to study, effective service 'delivery, ' : .'% 
.methods. . ■ "^^^ 

The Bureau of EdigjaXipi^ for i^'the Handicapped, state education agejiqies^^^ 
and oth^r int^res'ted'' organizations and agencies should begin rexamining;^'^^^^^ 
the dif f ei^tia t fcosts and: benefits 'of service delive^ to fiandicapip.ed >?| 
chiidreh iI^^rurli^^ through single school* districts and cooperatives^f^ 

As ; netted in the feaj^er, service delivery through cooperatives; is not 
always easily acjfiomplished administratively and it ; may be .worthwhile 
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to reexamine the prdbletos'which^^ the foirmation of 7:ooperativeis • 
creates. >long these lines, thje Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
should examine the impact of the provision of P. L.^ 94^142 which ' ^. 
limits direct distribution of federal funds to those distritrts 
(singly or in combination) which can generate $7500. Specftically, * 
the Bureau should determine how rural stdte Education agencies have 
disbucsed federal funds to rural districts, and what effect the 
$7500 limitation has had on formation of cooperatives and service • 
delivery/ Little is known currently about in-3tate 'distribT^on o^ ^ " / 
funds to'local districts, arid Vevetal states report that they have . " 
contracted directly with local sfchool districts rather tl^an be . 
limited by the •$7500 limitation. ' - 

* . ' * ■ ' . ■' ^ ■ ' ' , . . 
The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, state education agencies, 

and interested organizations and agencies should examine the possibility 

■ ■ , ' ■ 4 ■ . ■ ' 

of more extensive use of computers, satellites and other technology 

for delivery of service, training of personnel and communication 

efforts in rural areas. Whiife sev^al projects have been fund^^ 

* '■» ■• ■' *' ' ' . ' ' . 

" which use satellites and other .^^chnolbgy, infoifmation on the 

benefits and capabilities .tiarki>not generally^ been disseminated for,, 

use throughout rural areas. In ^addition, the Bureau should examine ^ 

•* . ■ . • ^ .... 

cost effective methods for making this technology more available in 

iral areas i " 

i » ■ . • ■ • / ■ ■ ' \: 

. ■: -J . ■ ^t,..:\.;vljv^ .. 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped^ state.dJUt:ation agencie 

• ' • ■ ■ ■ . ■ *^ 
institutions of higher education and other intierested agencies and 

' ■■ ' . . 

organizations should examine current efforts for graining preservice 



'^8^1^^^^^ special educators* for work in, rural areas. *As riotisdv^^^^ 
i ^ ^<^^-^<^ very few universities currently have specific, train^^i^ 



programs which prepare graduates for the.|^nd of probietbs thiey will: 
face iri rural areas, . t * r 



11. The Bureau of Education foj: the Handicapped, state education agencies, 
' institutions of higher education and other interested ageacies and * 

,v..,-;\ : ■■ -v;'' ■ . ^_ ^, • • 

organizations should examine 'factoriAwhi demand . 

for pex&cjSnel for:^ deliyery pf special education in rural aregs ; In 
particuiai:, attrition rates should.-be examined to determine the 
unique factors which affiect attrition- in rural and urban areas and 
wtich help personnel to deal with these factors. The Bureau should 
al$o examine various methods used ip other human service delivery 
areas 'to- provide incentives ^for personnel to locate in rural areas, / 
e.g/, the Nationar Health Service .Corps, incentives such as scholarships 
or clinical internships, etc. . 

12. The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, state eduV:ation agencies, ^ 
institutions of higher education,' and other intiarested agencies and 

organizations should examine various methods of training personnel, 

; -. ■ > ' • /" '.' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • • • ' ■ - ■■■ • 

who7are likely to remain in rutal areas. We no'te, for example, 

-. V ■ ■ ... ' r ^ ^" ' ■■• .■.>-^ ':- ■ • ■ ■■■ ..■ .* ■■• ■ ■■■ ■ .. ' : 

/thdt;^ one *of ^ ^t^^ projects 6f^;the University of Missouri has 



V-/V % . trained community personnel aijad extension agents in diagnosis and 

assessments .' ExamiM to bfe given to training;, for exaiqple, 

_ • _ ■ ' , ■ ' . ■■ 

] ; Ijjiiifc^ wives and o^er persons who are likely to^stay in rural . 
comunities. Inservice training techniques should be exploted>^ 

■ ■ ■■■■ • . ■■■■■■ .r-: ' 

albni; of developing cpursework^ahd clinical experience td 

V..- '.'.L ' '■'['■ ' : ■ ■ ^\ 

*^a9ij^ could meet certification. 



y->^''''r':i^r-ijhe fiur^au of j:ducation for the HandiGap^ed., state education agencies, 
: institutioiis of higher education and other interested ageaci^ ^^^^ . 
organizations should support research and demonstration pro je.cts 
which show creative and effective conununicaitions models in rural 
• ■ stat-es; including: extended staff models' for the delivery off technical; 

assistance, and training and use of technology to prevent feelings^ ,. 
* . of isolation and provide for commxinicaitidtis and linkage v?ith other 

. . •■ . ■ ■ • ■. ■ . . ■ _ _ . • ■ _ ■ , . 

^ ' ' professional personnel in rural areas- ' ' ' ^ 

■*.•;'.'."•■ • ' . *? '■ ■ .• • ; * 

■ ^ - ■ • i • ■ ■ 

14' . The Bureau ofJEducation for the Handicapped, state education agencies,, 
and other interested agencies and organizatioBis should identify and 
. disseiniiaH information .and effective cooperative projects which. ■ 

h make use of sc^ce human and dollar resources . and effectively 

* coordinate services in rural areas. We have noted several model? - 

currently ongoing in which human service agencies have coordinated 

'■ ■ ■ ' ■ "i ' . ■ • . ■ .' ■ 

their efforts to provide Services to handicapped children and 

.'youth. Many other int«ij:agency efforts are ongoing throughout rural ; 

■ ; ■ - i . - " . . > ■ . . ■• •.• • 

0 ! ' stated and should be described iand made available to interested . ; 



j--, users^Z . / * . ' 

15. The 'jSureau of Education for the Handicapiped, state education agencies^ 
- and other interested agencies" and organizations should b^egin to 

examine-the effects pf school finance reform, tax limitation legislation 
! . and the effects, of federal funding on equalization efforts, especially 
in rural areas. As federal funds grow, thed,? impact on rural areas . 
<- should be examined to determine their 'effect^ on service delivery. 
As noted in our papeiJ, the impact of federal funding cannot be 
' isolation from the overall impact of school finance*^ 5^ 
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ERXC ^ rieffltonv^particularly: in states use scarcity factors. 



Figure 1. 



Special Education Teachers Available and Needed by Type of HandlciSpping 
Condition of Chfld Served' ■ . 
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Table I.:, Average Teac^^ Salaries in the Ten Top Ranking Rural States 
; Cbnpared to . the Ten States Havi^ the Lowest Percentage of 
Rurkl Popuiatlon — 1978-1979 * 



State 



Bank based; on 
% of Rural 
Popiilatiori 



Average 
Teacher 
Salary 



St a 



kank based on 
% of Rural. 
Populatioii^ 



Average 
Teacher 
Salary 



Vennont 
.West Virgfiiia 
N. Dakota 
Mississippi 
S. Dakota ^f?^ 
N. Caroling: ^ 
Si Carolina 
Alaska' ■. : t 
Arkansas 
Malna 
Kentucky' 
Montana 
Idaho 

Nev^ Hampshire 

I6wa 

ALabama 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Wyoming / • 

Nebraska 



1 


$11^786 


.Delaware 


32 


$14,917 ■ 


. 2 


■ 12,675' 


^Washington ^ 


33 


17.,400 




12,0.13 


Michigan 


34 * 


17,974 


- 4 


11,150 . 


Ohio 


35 


14,200 


5 


11,750 


lilary land 


36 


16,587 


6 


13,537 . 


- Connect iciij: 


37 


- 15,235' 


7 


• 12,206 


Colorado 


38 


. 15,000 


8 : 


t4,150 


Arizona 


39 - 


15,200 


9 • 


11,126 


. Texas ; 


40 


12,975 


10 


12,328 : 


Utah 


41 


. .. 13,910' ' 


11 


13,130 


Florida . V 


42 


14,005 


12 


13,624 


. Nevada 


4? 


17,8.80 ' 


13 


i2.624 


Illinois 


44 


16,905 t 
18,357 


14 


11,825 


Hawaii 


45 


15 


• 14,199 


Massachusetts 


46 


-16,125' 


16 


12,948^ 


New York . 


47 . 


18,600 


17 


. 12,733 . 


, ^Phode Is-Pand . . ^ 


48 T 


16,69* 


18 .. 




t ' New Jersey " .: 


"49 


16,325 


19 


V4,469'' 


Calif oimia , 




- • 17,380 


20 


12,936 









Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972, 

. NBA Research Memo— Estimates of School Statistics^ 1978-79 . 
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